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beth herself adding no less than sixty-two new members.
James did not go so far in this direction as his predecessor,
but he did his share, with the result that, if we exclude
the Scotch and Irish members, the House of Commons,
at the end of his reign, was nearly as large as it is now.
The new members, with the exception of those from the
Welsh counties added by Henry VIII, came entirely from
the boroughs. Many of them represented small towns,
which would more properly be styled villages, in remote
parts of the countiy, such as Cornwall, where royal in-
fluence might be exerted without much fear of detection.
That such pressure was brought to bear seems proved by
sufficient evidence, but there is no reason to believe that
elections in general took place under conditions like those
which prevailed in the eighteenth cent my. It is truo that
general directions were occasionally issued to sheriffs and
others respecting the class of persons to be nominated
(pp. 280, 441), but it must be remembered that the influence
exercised by local magnates on parliamentary elections,
both in town and country, had always been considerable,
and so long as the influential classes were on the side of
the government, it is unnecessary to go further to find
an explanation of the fact that the Tudor Parliaments in
general supported the crown. That the Stewarts, with
just the same power and opportunities, failed to attain
similar results, may be held to imply that the government
exercised little direct control over the elections. Cases
of fraud and bribery occasionally occur, as for instance,
at Westbury in 15*71 (p. 132), and at Cardigan and Shrews-
bury in 1604 (p. 331), but so far as the records go, these
affairs appear to have originated in nothing more important
than personal ambition and local intrigue. The main
reason for the large increase in the number of borough-seats
is probably to be found in the growing prosperity of tho
country and in the reliance which the Tudors placed on
the commercial and industrial classes. That these classes
must have largely profited by the change is obvious, but